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neighbours, i.e. those who own the adjacent property.1 In this connection we may
also note the phrase cultis et inculds which is constantly found in the appurtenance-
formulae of early medieval documents 2 and obviously refers to the ager inutilis.
S. Riezler has recently pointed out that Roman influence may also be seen
in the word wadriscapis which is likewise found in appurtenance-formulae and of
which scholars used to try to give a different explanation; capa signifies water-
supply.3 If we remember that the waters belonged to the Roman subseciva 4 as
well as to the German Mark, then this word, which has hitherto been misunder-
stood, is seen in its full meaning, especially in connection with those formulae-
phrases which refer to the iunctis. The word was brought to Bavaria from the
lands of the Salian law under Archbishop Arno who was at one time abbot there.5
Thus there are no fundamental differences between the eVt^oAi) and the German
Mark 6; in both cases the aim is the same, the bringing of waste land under
cultivation. Moreover, in Germany taxation was assessed according to the extent
of a man's share in the use of the Mark.7 Naturally the administration of taxation
in general was very different in the two cases, as was also the position of the great
seigneurial estates in relation to the government.
These statements also define my position in regard to the question, which
has been much ventilated recently, namely the origin of the Hufe system in
Germany. We are here dealing with something very ancient, which had certainly
developed before Roman times among the Greeks, Egyptians, and Celts. It is an
institution deeply rooted in the very nature of agrarian economy, and is bound
to appear everywhere. In my opinion the Germans took it from the Romans, just
as the Romans had taken it from the Greeks and Celts. This is shown by the fact
that a Hufe system proper is found in the earliest times among those German
tribes which settled on Roman soil (Franks, Alemanni, Baiuvari, Thuringians).
The Frisians may not have added it so early, and it was not introduced among the
Saxons until after the Frankish conquest. But among the North German peoples
(Anglo-Saxons, Danes, Swedes) we find quite a different system, that of " great"
Hufen (Grosskufe?i)9 known to us only from very late sources (eleventh or even
twelfth century).8 It is impossible to derive any certain knowledge about the
earlier period from them, more especially as they are entirely seigneurial in origin.
The theory that we have here a new Frankish creation9 is as untenable as the theory
that the Hufe was a purely seigneurial arrangement, the tributary unit of a
dependent peasantry.10
At all events it is true11 that the Hufen (about which we hear for the first time
in Carolingian and mainly seigneurial records) do not justify us in drawing a
1  Corpus Agrimens. Rom., 121.
2  Cf. the Mondseer Landgrants. UB. d. L. ob. d. Eons, i, 9, note 13 ; 21, note 33 ; 45, note 76,
etc.   MG. D. Car., 7 (754).   MG. FF.} 460, 3, 4 (Passau).
3  Sitfr-JBer. d. layer. Akad., 1920, xvi, 9, note i.    It seems to me that the explanation wadri-
scap, i.e. scaphium, is also possible, especially as in one formula the explanatory variant putezs is
found.   MG. FF., 267.   Lindenbrog No. i.
*  See above, 140.
5  Cf. R. Schroder, "Amo Erzbisch. v. Salzburg u. das Urkundenwesen seiner Zeit."   JV.
Heide&erg, JB. ii, 165 E, esp. 168.
6  See German edit., i2, 357.
7  L. G. L. v. Maurer, Gesch. d. Markenverfassung in Deutschland, 186.
8  Cf. K. Rhamm, Die Grosshufen der NordgermaneT^ 31, and 309 (1905).
*  Riibel, Die Franfcen, 150 fF. and passim.
10  G. Caro, "Die Hufe." Deutsche. Gesch. BO. (A. Tille), iv, 257 ff.
11  Ibid, 267.